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industrial conditions facing the working classes in the factory towns of England and
Wales. Added to the sympathetic humanitarianism aroused by the industrial revolution
were the religious sentiments stimulated by religious revivalism. There was also a desire
to protect the vested interests of the upper classes against the unruly, ignorant, and
undisciplined mob of workers now crowding into the unhealthy and congested cities.
Whereas the French Revolution stimulated the liberals of France and Germany
to propose national state school systems for the benefit of the people, it stimulated
the liberals of England to form charity organizations to help the underprivileged.
Whereas the reaction against the French Revolution led the conservatives of France
and Germany to use their state school systems to keep the people in their place, it
prompted the conservatives of England to form still more voluntary societies in order
to provide a little education to make the people satisfied at small cost. Any number of
charitable agencies set out to furnish "ragged" schools for the poor and under-
privileged, soup kitchens, orphan schools, reformatories, industrial schools, thrift
brigades, and the like. Virtually all the religious denominations organized school
societies to provide charity education for the poor.
The most innovative agencies concentrated on three types of schools-Sunday
schools, infant schools, and monitorial schools. The Sunday school movement was
initiated in 1780 in Gloucester by Robert Raikes, a newspaperman who sought to
provide education for lower-class children who worked in factories from sunrise to
sunset for six or seven days a week. Such schools taught the three R's and the
catechism to working children during their free time on Sundays. Another specific
educational response to the industrial revolution was the infant school, sponsored by
Robert Owen, Scottish manufacturer, philanthropist, and socialist. In addition to
agitating for reducing the hours of child labor, Owen was instrumental in establishing
schools for three-, four-, and five-year-olds whose parents worked all day in the
factories. These schools likewise taught religion and some elements of the three R's,
although much attention was directed at simple play, singing, dancing, and nursery
care.
A third means of making education available to larger numbers of children was
the monitorial system developed almost simultaneously by Joseph Lancaster, a
Quaker, and by Andrew Bell, an Anglican chaplain with the English army in India.
Monitorial instruction meant that the older children were used as monitors, or helpers,
for the teacher. The teacher taught the monitors a lesson, and then each monitor
taught the lesson to ten or twelve smaller children by repeating what he had learned.
The small children recited aloud in unison whatever was being taught. Wall placards
and charts, forecasting in a modest way the mass audio-visual techniques of a later
educational technology, were used to aid in group instruction and to save money on
books. The subject matter was still principally the catechism, reading, writing, spelling,
and arithmetic. Corporal punishment was abolished, and a system of merits and
rewards was substituted to enlist the interest of children. Children began to enjoy the
marching, the activity, and the rewards; mass education could be fun, or at least noisy.
Lancaster's idea, first put into school practice in 1798, took organized form in
1808 in the Institute for Promoting the British System for the Education of the